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Attorney General and White House 
Staff 


Statement by the President Announcing Resignations 
and Appointments, Together With Assignment of 
Responsibilities Regarding the Watergate 

Investigation. April 30, 1973 


I have today received and accepted the resignation of 
Richard G. Kleindienst as Attorney General of the United 
States. I am appointing Elliot L. Richardson to succeed 
him as Attorney General and will submit Mr. Richardson’s 
name to the Senate for confirmation immediately. 

Mr. Kleindienst asked to be relieved as Attorney Gen- 
eral because he felt that he could not appropriately 
continue as head of the Justice Department now that it 
appears its investigation of the Watergate and related 
cases may implicate individuals with whom he has had a 
close personal and professional association. In making 
this decision, Mr. Kleindienst has acted in accordance 
with the highest standards of public service and legal 
ethics. I am accepting his resignation with regret and 
with deep appreciation for his dedicated service to this 
Administration. 

Pending Secretary Richardson’s confirmation as Attor- 
ney General, I have asked him to involve himself imme- 
diately in the investigative process surrounding the 
Watergate matter. As Attorney General, Mr. Richardson 
will assume full responsibility and authority for coordinat- 
ing all Federal agencies in uncovering the whole truth 
about this matter and recommending appropriate changes 
in the law to prevent future campaign abuses of the sort 
recently uncovered. He will have total support from me in 
getting this job done. 


In addition, I have today accepted the resignations of 
two of my closest friends and most trusted assistants in 


the White House, H. R. Haldeman and John D. 
Ehrlichman. 


I know that their decision to resign was difficult; my de- 
cision to accept it was difficult; but I respect and appre- 
ciate the attitude that led them to it. 

I emphasize that neither the submission nor the accept- 
ance of their resignations at this time should be seen by 
anyone as evidence of any wrongdoing by either one. Such 
an assumption would be both unfair and unfounded. 

Throughout our association, each of these men has 
demonstrated a spirit of selflessness and dedication that I 
have seldom seen equaled. Their contributions to the work 
of this Administration have been enormous. I greatly regret 
their departure. 


Finally, I have today requested and accepted the resig- 
nation of John W. Dean III from his position on the White 
House Staff as Counsel. 


Effective immediately, Leonard Garment, Special Con- 
sultant to the President, will take on additional duties as 
Counsel to the President, and will continue acting in this 
capacity until a permanent successor to Mr. Dean is 
named. Mr. Garment will represent the White House in 
all matters relating to the Watergate investigation and will 
report directly to me. 


NOTE: For the texts of the letters of resignation and the President’s 
address to the Nation, see the following two items. 


Attorney General and White House 
Staff 


Texts of Letters of Resignation From Attorney General 
Richard G. Kleindienst and Assistants to the President 
H.R. Haldeman and John D. Ehrlichman. 

April 30, 1973 


Dear Mr. President: 


It is with deep regret and after long and searching 
thought that I hereby submit my resignation as Attorney 
General, to take effect upon the appointment and qualifi- 
cation of my successor. 
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Even though, as you know, I had previously indicated 
a desire to leave the government this year for family and 
financial reasons, the circumstances surrounding the dis- 
closures made to me on Sunday, April 15, 1973 by As- 
sistant Attorney General Petersen, United States Attor- 
ney Titus, and Assistant United States Attorney Silbert, 
dictate this decision at this time. Those disclosures in- 
formed me, for the first time, that persons with whom I 
had had close personal and professional associations 
could be involved in conduct violative of the laws of the 
United States. Fair, and impartial enforcement of the 
law requires that a person who has not had such intimate 
relationships be the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

It is not for me to comment now on the tragedy that has 
occurred. However, I will always be mindful of your 
charge to me from the very beginning that the entire mat- 
ter be fully investigated and that the full effect of the law 
be administered no matter who it might involve or affect. 
You can be proud of the Department of Justice for the 
manner in which it, from the beginning, has responded to 
that charge. 

Finally, let me express my deep personal appreciation 
to you for having appointed me the 68th Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. It is the greatest honor I shall 
ever have. I shall always be humbly proud to have been a 
part of the Department of Justice and to have had the 
opportunity to serve my country as a part of your 
Administration. 

Sincerely, 
RicHArRD G. KLEINDIENST 


[The President, the White House, Washington, D.C.] 


Dear Mr. President: 

As you know, I had hoped and expected to have had 
an earlier opportunity to clear up various allegations and 
innuendos that have been raised in connection with mat- 
ters related to the Watergate case. It now appears that 
this process may consume considerable time. Meanwhile, 
there is apparently to be no interruption in the flood of 
stories arising every day from all sorts of sources. 

I fully agree with the importance of a complete investi- 
gation by the appropriate authorities of all the factors 
that may be involved; but am deeply concerned that, in 
the process, it has become virtually impossible under these 
circumstances for me to carry on my regular responsibili- 
ties in the White House. 

It is imperative that the work of the Office of the Presi- 
dent not be impeded and your staff must be in a position to 
focus their attention on the vital areas of domestic and 
international concern that face you, rather than being 
diverted by the daily rumors and developments in the 
Watergate case. For these reasons, I submit my resigna- 
tion as Assistant to the President. 


I intend to cooperate fully with the investigation—and 
will at my request be meeting this week for that purpose 
with the U.S. Attorneys and with the counsel to the Senate 
Select Committee. 

I am convinced that, in due course, I will have the 
opportunity not just to clear up any allegations or impli- 
cations of impropriety but also to demonstrate that I 
have always met the high and exacting standards of in- 
tegrity which you have so clearly and properly demanded 
of all who serve on the White House staff. 

I have full confidence that when the truth is known 
the American people will be totally justified in their pride 
in the Office of the President and in the conduct of that 
office by President Nixon. 

Respectfully, 
H. R. HaLtpEMAN 


[The President, the White House, Washington, D.C.] 


Dear Mr. President: 

For the past two weeks it has become increasingly evi- 
dent that, regardless of the actual facts, I have been a 
target of public attack. The nature of my position on your 
staff has always demanded that my conduct be both ap- 
parently and actually beyond reproach. I have always felt 
that the appearance of honesty and integrity is every bit as 
important to such a position as the fact of one’s honesty 
and integrity. 

Unfortunately, such appearances are not always gov- 
erned by facts. Realistically, they can be affected by re- 
peated rumor, unfounded charges or implications and 
whatever else the media carries. For instance, this week 
totally unfounded stories appeared in the Los Angeles 
Times claiming I had asked our Embassy in Lebanon to 
help the Vesco group in a banking deal. I not only did not 
do so but, in actual fact, I caused the State Department 
to cable the Embassy that no one at the White House had 
any interest in the Vesco dealings. Since I have already re- 
ported to you many of the facts in the Gray case, I need 
only say that at no time did I directly or indirectly suggest 
that Mr. Gray should do other than keep the Hunt 
documents, although there have been reports to the con- 
trary. Equally without merit are the source stories about 
some alleged involvement in the Watergate matter. 

As I analyze my situation, I have to conclude that my 
present usefulness to you and ability to discharge my duties 
have been impaired by these attacks, perhaps beyond 
repair. 

It is not fair to you and my staff colleagues for me to 
iry to do my job under these circumstances. Too much of 
my time and attention is and will be consumed in concern 
for and straightening out such allegations. At my request, 
I am going to have separate interviews this week with the 
District Attorney and the Senate Committee Counsel. 
Thus, I am looking forward to an early review of the facts 
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and evidence with the appropriate authorities, and I good people of ability that I am confident a transition of 
should spend the time necessary in relation thereto. my responsibilities can be affected without loss of progress. 
One of the toughest problems we have in this life isin _I will do all I can to assist in accomplishing the transition. 
seeing the difference between the apparent and the real, 
and in basing our actions only on that which is real. We 
all must do that more than we do. I have confidence in the 
ultimate prevalence of truth; I intend to do what I can to [The President, the White House, Washington, D.C.] 
speed truth’s discovery. : : Ree 
Therefore, Mr. President, I submit to you my resigna- NOTE: For a statement by the President announcing the resignations, 


P . . see the preceding item. For the President’s address to the Nation, 
tion. There are on the Domestic Council staff so many see the following item. 


Yours sincerely, 
Joun D. ExrR.icHMaN, 
Assistant to the President. 





THE WATERGATE INVESTIGATION 


The President’s Address to the Nation. April 30, 1973 


Good evening: 

I want to talk to you tonight from my heart on a subject of deep 
concern to every American. 

In recent months, members of my Administration and officials of 
the Committee for the Re-election of the President—including some of 
my closest friends and most trusted aides—have been charged with 
involvement in what has come to be known as the Watergate affair. These 
include charges of illegal activity during and preceding the 1972 Presi- 
dential election and charges that responsible officials participated in 
efforts to cover up that illegal activity. 

The inevitable result of these charges has been to raise serious 
questions about the integrity of the White House itself. Tonight I wish 
to address those questions. 

Last June 17, while I was in Florida trying to get a few days rest 
after my visit to Moscow, I first learned from news reports of the Water- 
gate break-in. I was appalled at this senseless, illegal action, and I was 
shocked to learn that employees of the Re-election Committee were 
apparently among those guilty. I immediately ordered an investigation 
by appropriate Government authorities. On September 15, as you will 
recall, indictments were brought against seven defendants in the case. 

As the investigations went forward, I repeatedly asked those con- 
ducting the investigation whether there was any reason to believe that 
members of my Administration were in any way involved. I received 
repeated assurances that there were not. Because of these continuing 
reassurances, because I believed the reports I was getting, because I had 
faith in the persons from whom I was getting them, I discounted the 
stories in the press that appeared to implicate members of my Adminis- 
tration or other officials of the campaign committee. 

Until March of this year, I remained convinced that the denials were 
true and that the charges of involvement by members of the White House 
Staff were false. The comments I made during this period, and the com- 
ments made by my Press Secretary in my behalf, were based on the infor- 
mation provided to us at the time we made those comments. However, 
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new information then came to me which persuaded me that there was a 
real possibility that some of these charges were true, and suggesting further 
that there had been an effort to conceal the facts both from the public, 
from you, and from me. 

As a result, on March 21, I personally assumed the responsibility 
for coordinating intensive new inquiries into the matter, and I personally 
ordered those conducting the investigations to get all the facts and to 
report them directly to me, right here in this office. 

I again ordered that all persons in the Government or at the Re- 
election Committee should cooperate fully with the FBI, the prosecutors, 
and the grand jury. I also ordered that anyone who refused to cooperate 
in telling the truth would be asked to resign from government service. 
And, with ground rules adopted that would preserve the basic consti- 
tutional separation of powers between the Congress and the Presidency, 
I directed that members of the White House Staff should appear and 
testify voluntarily under oath before the Senate committee which was 
investigating Watergate. 

I was determined that we should get to the bottom of the matter, and 
that the truth should be fully brought out—no matter who was involved. 

At the same time, I was determined not to take precipitate action, 
and to avoid, if at all possible, any action that would appear to reflect on 
innocent people. I wanted to be fair. But I knew that in the final analysis, 
the integrity of this office—public faith in the integrity of this office— 
would have to take priority over all personal considerations. 

Today, in one of the most difficult decisions of my Presidency, I 
accepted the resignations of two of my closest associates in the White 
House—Bob Haldeman, John Ehrlichman—two of the finest public 
servants it has been my privilege to know. 

I want to stress that in accepting these resignations, I mean to leave 
no implication whatever of personal wrongdoing on their part, and I leave 
no implication tonight of implication on the part of others who have been 
charged in this matter. But in matters as sensitive as guarding the integrity 
of our democratic process, it is essential not only that rigorous legal and 
ethical standards be observed, but also that the public, you, have total 
confidence that they are both being observed and enforced by those in 
authority and particularly by the President of the United States. They 
agreed with me that this move was necessary in order to restore that 
confidence. 

Because Attorney General Kleindienst—though a distinguished pub- 
lic servant, my personal friend for 20 years, with no personal involvement 
whatever in this matter—has been a close personal and professional asso- 
ciate of some of those who are involved in this case, he and I both felt 
that it was also necessary to name a new Attorney General. 

The Counsel to the President, John Dean, has also resigned. 

As the new Attorney General, I have today named Elliot Richardson, 
a man of unimpeachable integrity and rigorously high principle. I have 
directed him to do everything necessary to ensure that the Department 
of Justice has the confidence and the trust of every law abiding person 
in this country. 

I have given him absolute authority to make all decisions bearing 
upon the prosecution of the Watergate case and related matters. I have 
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instructed him that if he should consider it appropriate, he has the author- 
ity to name a special supervising prosecutor for matters arising out of 
the case. 

Whatever may appear to have been the case before, whatever 
improper activities may yet be discovered in connection with this whole 
sordid affair, I want the American people, I want you to know beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that during my term as President, justice will be pur- 
sued fairly, fully, and impartially, no matter who is involved. This office is 
a sacred trust and I am determined to be worthy of that trust. 

Looking back at the history of this case, two questions arise: 

How could it have happened? 

Who is to blame? 

Political commentators have correctly observed that during my 27 
years in politics I have always previously insisted on running my own 
campaigns for office. 

But 1972 presented a very different situation. In both domestic and 
foreign policy, 1972 was a year of crucially important decisions, of intense 
negotiations, of vital new directions, particularly in working toward the 
goal which has been my overriding concern throughout my political 
career—the goal of bringing peace to America, peace to the world. 

That is why I decided, as the 1972 campaign approached, that the 
Presidency should come first and politics second. To the maximum extent 
possible, therefore, I sought to delegate campaign operations, to remove 
the day-to-day campaign decisions from the President’s office and from 
the White House. I also, as you recall, severely limited the number of my 
own campaign appearances. 

Who, then, is to blame for what happened in this case? 

For specific criminal actions by specific individuals, those who com- 
mitted those actions must, of course, bear the liability and pay the penalty. 

For the fact that alleged improper actions took place within the 
White House or within my campaign organization, the easiest course 
would be for me to blame those to whom I delegated the responsibility 
to run the campaign. But that would be a cowardly thing to do. 

I will not place the blame on subordinates—on people whose zeal 
exceeded their judgment, and who may have done wrong in a cause they 
deeply believed to be right. 

In any organization, the man at the top must bear the responsibility. 
That responsibility, therefore, belongs here, in this office. I accept it. And 
I pledge to you tonight, from this office, that I will do everything in my 
power to ensure that the guilty are brought to justice, and that such abuses 
are purged from our political processes in the years to come, long after 
I have left this office. 

Some people, quite properly appalled at the abuses that occurred, 
will say that Watergate demonstrates the bankruptcy of the American 
political system. I believe precisely the opposite is true. Watergate repre- 
sented a series of illegal acts and bad judgments by a number of indi- 
viduals. It was the system that has brought the facts to light and that will 
bring those guilty to justice—a system that in this case has included a 
determined grand jury, honest prosecutors, a courageous judge, John 
Sirica, and a vigorous free press. 
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It is essential now that we place our faith in that system—and espe- 
cially in the judicial system. It is essential that we let the judicial process 
go forward, respecting those safeguards that are established to protect 
the innocent as well as to convict the guilty. It is essential that in reacting 
to the excesses of others, we not fall into excesses ourselves. 

It is also essential that we not be so distracted by events such as this 
that we neglect the vital work before us, before this Nation, before Amer- 
ica, at a time of critical importance to America and the world. 

Since March, when I first learned that the Watergate affair might, 
in fact, be far more serious than I had been led to believe, it has claimed 
far too much of my time and my attention. 

Whatever may now transpire in the case, whatever the actions of 
the grand jury, whatever the outcome of any eventual trials, I must now 
turn my full attention—and I shall do so—once again to the larger duties 
of this office. I owe it to this great office that I hold, and I owe it to you— 
to my country. 

I know that as Attorney General, Elliot Richardson will be both fair 
and he will be fearless in pursuing this case wherever it leads. I am con- 
fident that with him in charge, justice will be done. 

There is vital work to be done toward our goal of a lasting structure 
of peace in the world—work that cannot wait, work that I must do. 

Tomorrow, for example, Chancellor Brandt of West Germany will 
visit the White House for talks that are a vital element of “The Year 
of Europe,” as 1973 has been called. We are already preparing for the 
next Soviet-American suminit meeting later this year. 

This is also a year in which we are seeking to negotiate a mutual 
and balanced reduction of armed forces in Europe, which will reduce 
our defense budget and allow us to have funds for other purposes at home 
so desperately needed. It is the year when the United States and Soviet 
negotiators will seek to work out the second and even more important 
round of our talks on limiting nuclear arms, and of reducing the danger 
of a nuclear war that would destroy civilization as we know it. It is a year 
in which we confront the difficult tasks of maintaining peace in South- 
east Asia and in the potentially explosive Middle East. 

There is also vital work to be done right here in America: to ensure 
prosperity, and that means a good job for everyone who wants to work; 
to control inflation, that I know worries every housewife, everyone who 
tries to balance a family budget in America; to set in motion new antl 
better ways of ensuring progress toward a better life for all Americans. 

When I think of this office—of what it means—I think of all the 
things that I want to accomplish for this Nation, of all the things I want 
to accomplish for you. 

On Christmas Eve, during my terrible personal ordeal of the renewed 
bombing of North Vietnam, which after 12 years of war, finally helped 
to bring America peace with honor, I sat down just before midnight. 
I wrote out some of my goals for my second term as President. 

Let me read them to you. 

“To make it possible for our children, and for our children’s chil- 
dren, to live in a world of peace. 

“To make this country be more than ever a land of opportunity—of 
equal opportunity, full opportunity for every American. 
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“To provide jobs for all who can work, and generous help for those 
who cannot work. 

“To establish a climate of decency, and civility, in which each per- 
son respects the feelings and the dignity and the God-given rights of his 
neighbor. 

“To make this a land in which each person can dare to dream, can 
live his dreams—not in fear, but in hope—proud of his community, proud 
of his country, proud of what America has meant to himself and to the 
world.” 

These are great goals. I believe we can, we must work for them. We 
can achieve them. But we cannot achieve these goals unless we dedicate 
ourselves to another goal. 

We must maintain the integrity of the White House, and that integ- 
rity must be real, not transparent. There can be no whitewash at the 
White House. 

We must reform our political process—ridding it not only of the vio- 
lations of the law, but also of the ugly mob violence, and other inexcusable 
campaign tactics that have been too often practiced and too readily 
accepted in the past, including those that may have been a response by 
one side to the excesses or expected excesses of the other side. Two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

I have been in public life for more than a quarter of a century. Like 
any other calling, politics has good people, and bad people. And let me 
tell you, the great majority in politics—in the Congress, in the Federal 
Government, in the State Government—are good people. I know that it 
can be very easy, under the intensive pressures of a campaign, for even 
well-intentioned people to fall into shady tactics—to rationalize this on 
the grounds that what is at stake is of such importance to the Nation that 
the end justifies the means. And both of our great parties have been guilty 
of such tactics in the past. 


In recent years, however, the campaign excesses that have occurred 
on all sides have provided a sobering demonstration of how far this false 
doctrine can take us. The lesson is clear: America, in its political cam- 
paigns, must not again fall into the trap of letting the end, however great 
that end is, justify the means. 


I urge the leaders of both political parties, I urge citizens, all of you, 
everywhere, to join in working toward a new set of standards, new rules 
and procedures to ensure that future elections will be as nearly free of 
such abuses as they possibly can be made. This is my goal. I ask you to join 
in making it America’s goal. 

When I was inaugurated for a second term this past January 20, I 
gave each member of my Cabinet and each member of my senior White 
House Staff a special 4-year calendar, with each day marked to show the 
number of days remaining to the Administration. In the inscription on 
each calendar, I wrote these words: “The Presidential term which begins 
today consists of 1,461 days—no more, no less. Each can be a day of 
strengthening and renewal for America; each can add depth and dimen- 
sion to the American experience. If we strive together, if we make the 
most of the challenge and the opportunity that these days offer us, they 
can stand out as great days for America, and great moments in the 
history of the world.” 
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I looked at my own calendar this morning up at Camp David as I 
was working on this speech. It showed exactly 1,361 days remaining in 
my term. I want these to be the best days in America’s history, because I 
love America. I deeply believe that America is the hope of the world. And 
I know that in the quality and wisdom of the leadership America gives lies 
the only hope for millions of people all over the world, that they can live 
their lives in peace and freedom. We must be worthy of that hope, in every 
sense of the word. Tonight, I ask for your prayers to help me in everything 
that I do throughout the days of my Presidency to be worthy of their 
hopes and of yours. 

God bless America and God bless each and every one of you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:01 p.m. in his Oval Office at the White House. His 


address was broadcast live on radio and television. 
For a statement by the President and the texts of the letters of resignation, see the 


two preceding iems. 





Foreign Assistance Programs 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing 
Legislation To Authorize Funding for Fiscal 
Year 1974. May 1, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 

One of the most important building blocks in erecting 
a durable structure of peace is the foreign assistance pro- 
gram of the United States, Today, in submitting my pro- 
posed Foreign Assistance Act of 1973, I urge the Congress 
to act on it with a special sense of urgency so that we may 
continue the important progress we have made toward 
achieving peace during the past year. 

Perhaps the most persuasive reason for a strong foreign 
assistance program was set forth by President Roosevelt 
in the days shortly before World War II, when Britain 
needed help. “Suppose my neighbor’s home catches fire,” 
he said, “and I have a length of garden hose four or five 
hundred feet away. If he can take my garden hose and 
connect it up with his hydrant, I may help him to put out 
his fire.” 

Implicit in Roosevelt’s analogy was the mutual benefit 
of giving assistance, for if the fire in question spread, both 
neighbors would be in danger. Those clear and simple as- 
sumptions underlaid our wartime assistance to our Euro- 
pean allies and our post-war policy toward the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Today, we see the wisdom of this policy on every hand. 
Western Europe is now a bulwark of freedom in the At- 
lantic Alliance. In the Pacific, Japan has emerged as a 
major economic power. The remarkable vigor and talents 
of her people and the dynamic efficiency of her industry 
are making significant and increasing contributions to 
other countries, so that Japan itself now plays an extremely 
important role in working toward a lasting peace in the 
Pacific. 


In recent years, as we have sought a new definition of 
American leadership in the world, assistance to other na- 
tions has remained a key part of our foreign policy. Under 
the Nixon Doctrine of shared responsibilities, we have 
tried to stimulate greater efforts by others. We want them 
to take on an increasing commitment to provide for their 
own defenses, their security and their economic develop- 
ment. Most importantly, we hope they will assume greater 
responsibility for making the decisions which shape their 
future. 

We must not, however, try to shift the full weight of 
these responsibilities too quickly. A balance must be struck 
between doing too much ourselves and thus discouraging 
self-reliance, and doing too little to help others make 
the most of their limited resources. The latter course would 
spell defeat for the promising progress of many develop- 
ing nations, destroy their growing self-confidence, and in- 
crease the likelihood of international instability. Thus it 
is critical that we provide a level of foreign assistance that 
will help to assure our friends safe passage through this 
period of transition and development. 

The sums I am requesting in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1973 represent the absolute minimum prudent invest- 
ment which the United States can afford to make if we 
wish to help create a peaceful and prosperous world. Al- 
together, authorizations under this bill amount to $2.9 
billion for economic and military assistance in the coming 
tiscal year. During the current fiscal year, some $2.6 bil- 
iion has been appropriated for such purposes under the 
strictures of a continuing resolution passed by the Congress. 

This new Foreign Assistance Act has several fundamen- 
tal objectives: 

—To help the developing countries achieve a greater 
measure of self-reliance in their struggle against 
hunger, disease and poverty ; 

—To respond swiftly to the ravages of natural disasters; 
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—To assist friendly governments in building and main- 
taining the military capability to protect their in- 
dependence and security ; 

—And to help South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos 
begin the task of rehabilitating and reconstructing 
their war-torn countries. 

Let us look more closely at each of these objectives. 


DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Hunger, poverty and disease are still widespread among 
developing countries, despite their significant progress of 
recent years. Their economic growth—averaging some 
5.5 percent a year over the last decade—as well as rapid 
improvements in agricultural methods and in health care 
have not yet overcome many deep-seated problems in their 
societies. Their current needs represent a moral challenge 
to all mankind. 

In providing assistance, however, we should not mis- 
lead ourselves into thinking that we act out of pure 
altruism. Successful development by friendly nations is 
important to us both economically and politically. Eco- 
nomically, many of the developing countries have energy 
resources and raw materials which the world will need to 
share in coming years. They also could represent larger 
markets for our exports. Politically, we cannot achieve 
some of our goals without their support. Moreover, if 
essential needs of any people go entirely unsatisfied, their 
frustrations only breed violence and international instabil- 
ity. Thus we should recognize that we assist them out of 
self-interest as well as humanitarian motives. 

While development progress as a result of our aid has 
been less visible than some would like, I believe it is essen- 
tial for us to persevere in this effort. I am therefore asking 
Congress to authorize some $1 billion for development 
assistance programs during fiscal year 1974 and approxi- 
mately the same amount for fiscal year 1975. 


EMERGENCY AID 


America’s fund of goodwill in the world is substantial, 
precisely because we have traditionally given substance 
to our concern and compassion for others. In times of 
major disaster, American assistance has frequently pro- 
vided the margin of difference between life and death for 
thousands. Our aid to victims of disasters—such as the 
earthquake in Peru and floods in the Philippines—has 
earned us a reputation for caring about our fellowman. 

No nation is more generous in such circumstances. 
And the American people respond with open hearts to 
those who suffer such hardship. I am therefore asking the 
Congress to authorize such amounts as may be needed to 
meet emergency requirements for relief assistance in the 
case of major disasters. 


Security ASSISTANCE 


Security assistance has been a cornerstone of U.S. for- 
eign policy throughout the last quarter century. Countries 
whose security we consider important to our own national 
interest frequently face military challenges, often prompted 
by third countries. In order to maintain a stable interna- 
tional order, it is important that these threatened coun- 
tries not only be economically developed but also be 
able to defend themselves, primarily through their own 
resources. 

The United States can rightly claim a number of suc- 
cesses in this regard during recent years. Our programs 
to help South Vietnam and South Korea build capable 
forces of their own, for instance, have permitted us to 
withdraw all of our forces—over 500,000 men—from 
South Vietnam and 20,000 men from South Korea. 

It is unrealistic to think we can provide all of the money 
or manpower that might be needed for the security of 
friendly nations. Nor do our allies want such aid; they 
prefer to rely on their own resources. 

We can and should, however, share our experience, 
counsel and technical resources to help them develop 
adequate strength of their own. It is for this reason that 
I ask the Congress to authorize $652 million in grant 
military assistance, $525 million in foreign military sales 
credits, and $100 million in supporting assistance funds 
for fiscal year 1974. 

This year’s foreign aid bill includes for the first time 
separate authority for a foreign military education and 
training program. We want to strengthen this program so 
that we can help friendly governments better understand 
our policies, while they develop a greater sense of self- 
reliance and professional capability in their own military 
services. 

Alp For INDOCHINA 


The signing of cease-fire agreements in Vietnam and 
Laos marks the beginning of a trend toward a peaceful 
environment in Indochina. This change will permit us to 
turn our attention to the considerable post-war needs of 
Southeast Asia. To ignore these needs would be to risk 
the enormous investment we have made in the freedom 
and independence of the countries of Southeast Asia. 

The legislation I am presenting today would authorize 
the continuation of our economic assistance to South Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia and would provide for a sound 
beginning in the process of rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion there. I anticipate other nations will join in this effort, 
as they have elsewhere, to solidify the foundations for a 
new era of reconciliation and progress in Southeast Asia. 

Relief assistance for refugees of the war in Southeast 
Asia is vital to this effort. These refugees number in the 
hundreds of thousands. In addition to their resettlement, 
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this Administration proposes a major effort to help restore 
essential community services in areas which have suffered 
because of the war. 

In this bill, I ask the Congress to authorize $632 million 
for the reconstruction effort in Indochina in fiscal year 
1974. 

My present request does not include any assistance for 
North Vietnam. It is my hope that all parties will soon 
adhere fully to the Paris agreements. If and when that 
occurs, I believe that American assistance for reconstruc- 
tion and development of both South and North Vietnam 
would represent a sound investment in confirming the 
peace. 

Representatives of the United States have recently 
been holding discussions with representatives of the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam to assess economic conditions 
there and to consider possible forms of United States eco- 
nomic assistance. This assessment has now been suspended, 
pending clarification of North Vietnam’s intentions 
regarding implementation of the cease-fire. Once Hanoi 
abandons its military efforts and the assessment is com- 
plete, the question of aid for North Vietnam will receive 
my personal review and will be a subject for Congressional 
approval. 

For a quarter century, America has borne a great bur- 
den in the service of freedom in the world. As a result of 
our efforts, in which we have been joined by increasing 
numbers of free world nations, the foundation has been 
laid for a structure of world peace. Our military forces 
have left Vietnam with honor, our prisoners have returned 
to their families, and there is a cease-fire in Vietnam and 
Laos, although still imperfectly observed. 

Our foreign assistance program responds to the needs 
of others as well as our own national needs—neither of 
which we can afford to ignore. 


For our own sake—and for the sake of world peace— 


I ask the Congress to give these recommendations prompt 
and favorable consideration. 


RicHArD NIxon 
Thc White House, 


May 1, 1973. 


Department of Defense 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Robert C. Hill 
To Be Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs. May 1, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert C. Hill, of Littleton, N.H., to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for international Security Affairs. 
He will succeed Warren G. Nutter, who held the posi- 
tion from March 4, 1969, to January 20, 1973. 


Ambassador Hill served from May 1, 1969, until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972, as Ambassador to Spain. Since that time 
he has been associated with Hillwood Corp., where he 
served as chairman of the board prior to serving in 
Madrid. 

He was born in Littleton, N.H., on September 30, 1917. 
Ambassador Hill is a graduate of the Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn. (1938) and Dartmouth College (1942). 

From 1943 to 1945, Ambassador Hill was an officer 
in the Foreign Service, stationed in Calcutta and New 
Delhi. In 1946, he became staff assistant to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Commerce. He served as 
Ambassador to Costa Rica (1953-54) and El Salvador 
(1954-55), then as Special Assistant to the Under Sec- 
retary of State for Mutual Security Affairs (1955-56) 
and Assistant Secretary of State for Congressional Rela- 
tions (1956-57). From 1957 to 1961, he was Ambassador 
to Mexico. 

During 1961-62, Ambassador Hill was a member of the 
New Hampshire House of Representatives, and from 
1965 to 1967 he was chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee Foreign Policy Task Force. 

Ambassador Hill is married to the former Cecilia Gor- 
don Bowdoin. They have two sons. 


Special Action Office for Drug 
Abuse Prevention 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Dr. Robert L. DuPont To Be Deputy Director 
of the Office. May 1, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Dr. Robert L. DuPont to be Deputy Director of the 
Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention. He will 
succeed Paul L. Perito, who held the position from 
April 17, 1972, until April 15, 1973, when he resigned to 
return to private life. 

Dr. DuPont is Administrator of the Narcotics Treat- 
ment Administration of the District of Columbia Govern- 
ment’s Department of Human Resources. He has held 
this position since 1970. 

He was born on March 25, 1936, in Tol-do, Ohio. Dr. 
DuPont attended high school in Coloradc, received his 
B.A. from Emory University in 1958 and his M.D. from 
Harvard Medical School in 1963. His post-graduate 
training includes: medical intern, Cleveland Metropoli- 
tan General Hospital (1963-64); psychiatric resident 
and teaching fellow, Massachusetts Mental Health Cen- 
ter, Harvard Medical School (1964-66) ; clinical asso- 
ciate, National Institutes of Health (1966-68). 

Dr. DuPont, from 1968 until he assumed his current 
position, was a research psychiatrist and Acting Associate 
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Director for Community Services of the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Corrections. He is a consultant to the 
Veterans Administration, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention. He is also a member of the National Advisory 
Council on Drug Abuse Prevention, the Drug Abuse Task 
Force of the National Advisory Commission on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goals, and the Advisory Board of 
the National Drug Abuse Training Center. Dr. DuPont 
was the recipient of the 1971-72 Melvin C. Hazen Award, 
presented to the outstanding young man in the D.C. 
Government by the Downtown Jaycees. 


United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Amrom H. Katz and Robert M. Behr To Be Assistant 
Directors of the Agency. May 1, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate two persons to be Assistant Directors of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

Amrom H. Katz, of Los Angeles, Calif., will be nomi- 
nated to be Assistant Director for Science and Technology, 
succeeding Spurgeon M. Keeny, who has held the posi- 
tion since August 4, 1969. The President today is accept- 
ing with regret and with deep appreciation for his service 
to the Nation, Mr. Keeny’s resignation, effective upon Mr. 
Katz’ confirmation. 

Robert M. Behr, of Grosse Pointe, Mich., will be nomi- 
nated to be Assistant Director for Weapons Evaluation and 
Control. He will succeed Vice Adm. John M. Lee, who 
held the position from April 8, 1970, until his retirement 
from the U.S. Navy on April 1, 1973. 

Since January 1970, Mr. Katz has been a consultant to 
the Rand Corp., private industry, the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, the National Security Council, and 
the Department of the Air Force. Mr. Katz was born on 
August 15, 1915, in Chicago, Ill. Following graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin he worked for the Bureau 
of the Census and from 1940 to 1954 for the U.S. Air 
Force Aerial Reconnaissance Laboratory in Dayton, Ohio. 
where he became chief physicist. 

Mr. Katz joined the Rand Corp. in 1954 and became a 
member of the senior staff. During 1963-64 he was pro- 
fessor in residence of political science and senior fellow in 
the national security studies program at the University of 
California at Los Angeles. He has participated in many 
disarmament discussions, including the December 1960 
disarmament discussions in Moscow (Pugwash Confer- 
ence) and the 1962 Accra Assembly held in Accra, Ghana. 


Mr. Katz is a widely published expert in the fields of ob- 
servation satellites, concepts of stability and verification 
of arms control proposals. 

Mr. Behr is a retired colonel in the U.S. Air Force whose 
most recent military assignment was as Chief of the Plans 
and Operations Division, Headquarters U.S. Southern 
Command, in the Canal Zone. From 1969 to 1971, Mr. 
Behr was a senior staff member on the National Security 
Council staff. 

Mr. Behr was born on September 6, 1921, in Detroit, 
Mich. He received his A.B. from the University of Michi- 
gan and his M.A. from the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha, both in history, and is also a graduate of the Air 
War College and attended Cambridge University. He 
began his 30-year Air Force career in 1942. Prior to join- 
ing the NSC staff he served from 1966 to 1969 on the staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in the areas of strategic studies 


and strategic arms negotiations. 


Visit of Chancellor Willy Brandt of the 
Federal Republic of Germany 


Exchange of Toasts Between the President and 
Chancellor Brandt at a Dinner Honoring 
the Chancellor. May 1, 1973 


Tue Preswent. Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Vice President, 
and all of our very distinguished guests from the Federal 
Republic and from the United States: 

We hope that you agree with what the Chancellor just 
said that he always hopes that the Army will be used for 
playing violins. [Laughter] 

In my brief remarks presenting our very distinguished 
guests to this company, all of whom respect him and 
most of whom have met him, I have told him that they 
want to hear from him and not from me, and so, there- 
fore, I will be quite personal, and I hope perhaps to the 
point. 

I was thinking how much we have in common. I was 
thinking, for example, that my wife’s mother was born in 
Germany. I was thinking, for example, her father is 
Irish. I remember that another German Chancellor, 
Chancellor Adenauer, once a rival of our present guest, 
said to me that the most beautiful combination of woman 
was Irish and German, and I agree. 

I was thinking, too, of how much my wife and my 
very lovely dinner partner, Madam von Staden—who is 
the wife of the German Ambassador we have just received 
today and his credentials—how much they have in com- 
mon. They attended the same school, of course a few years 
apart—she in 1937, my wife, and Madam von Staden in 
1950—but the same man was president of the University 
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of Southern California, Rufus Von Kliensmid, and when 
I think of him and of them, I think of what we owe to 
those of German background, who have given so much 
to America. 

I think, too, of how much the Chancellor and I have 
in common. We were remarking that we were born in the 
same year. But then they looked at him, how young he 
was—[laughter|—and I said, “Mr. Chancellor, what 
month were you born in?” [Laughter] I was born in 
January and he was born in December, so he is much 
younger than I am. [Laughter] 

I was thinking, too, that our political careers have 
been somewhat the same. As a matter of fact, on my 
first visit to the Federal Republic as President, there was 
a small dinner when a member of the other party was 
then Chancellor, and the present Chancellor was present, 
and in a rather jocular mood, looking across at the then 
leader of the opposition, I said, “Well, Mr. Brandt, don’t 
give up. You know, you can come back. I am the expert 
on coming back.” [Laughter] 

So here we are, Chancellor of the Federal Republic, 
President of the United States, and each of us in office 
until 1976. And I think of all that can happen in those 
31% years. I think how much depends upon the German- 
American alliance and on the dedication of the leaders 
of these two countries to the same goals—the goals of 
strength, of maintaining the strength of this great alli- 
ance that has brought us to where we are now, where we 
can now discuss the possibilities of mutual balanced force 
reductions. I think, too, of the fact that there have been 
occasions in the past when our two nations—and no 
blame is attached in this respect to either side—were not 
friends. And I think that together, as we are together and 
will always be in the future, we can do everything. 

That is what the German alliance means and that is 
what this visit means, because as the Chancellor and I, in 
our long discussions today, which will continue tomorrow, 
agreed, we have domestic problems that we will wrestle 
with, problems of inflation and the economy and others, 
but his goal and mine, above everything else, is to build a 
world in which our children, our children’s children, can 
grow up in peace. 

And the key to that peaceful world, if there is a key, 
more than any place else in the world, is for the strong, 
resilient, able people that he represents, and the strong, 
able, dedicated people that I am proud to represent—for 
us to work together. 

I can assure you—this company and all the American 
people tonight—that the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public and the President of the United States have as their 
goal for the year 1976, doing everything that we can to 
build a new structure of peace, not just in Europe, not just 
in the Atlantic community, but in the Mideast, all over 
the world. And these two great peoples—the German 


people, the American people—we can, we will do it 
together. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is in that spirit that I know 
that all of you proudly will raise your glasses to the 
Chancellor, Willy Brandt. 

To Willy Brandt, Chancellor Brandt. 

Tue CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, Mrs. Nixon, excel- 
lencies, ladies and gentlemen: 

I thank you, Mr. President, for the cordial welcome 
you have extended to me and my delegation. We consider 
the hospitality shown to us here tonight, shown to us in 
these days, anything but an act of routine, because we 
know that you, Mr. President, had to settle, in addition 
to receiving us here in Washington, problems of a domes- 
tic nature, as we all have to deal with from time to time. 

By the way, the story about soldiers playing violins was 
the President’s and not mine. [Laughter] 

Last year, you, Mr. President, were given an impressive 
confirmation by your fellow countrymen and you were 
able to exert particularly strong influence on interna- 
tional affairs. 

In the meantime, it may be said that the cease-fire in 
Vietnam has brought the world nearer to peace. We also 
share the joy over the return of the prisoners of war, and 
we join you in the hope that in the tormented countries 
of Southeast Asia, arms will at long last become silent. 

At the beginning of this year, Mr. President, you had 
thorough talks here with our British friend, Edward 
Heath, and only 2 weeks ago, our Italian partner, Signor 
Andreotti, was given a cordial reception in this house. 
And not very long from now you will be meeting President 
Pompidou. None of us meets you any longer solely as the 
representative of his own country, but at the same time 
already, to a certain degree, as a representative of the 
European Community as well. 

So, I, too, am here not as the spokesman of Europe, 
but definitely as a spokesman for Europe. 

I have spoken about a new feeling of European im- 
patience among our nations; but I think I can put this 
more affectionately in the words of the first President of 
the United States, George Washington, who said, “We 
have the surprising luck to discover that apples will make 
pies.” [Laughter] 

Seriously speaking, we do have the right already today 
to speak of the personality of Europe in about the same 
way that General de Gaulle spoke of the personality of 
nations. 

The declared aim on this and on the other side of the 
Atlantic has been and, as I am confident, is equal partner- 
ship. We realize that this requires Europe to assume a 
larger amount of responsibility, as regards both regional 
self-responsibility and the share in world responsibility. 

New problems have come to confront us, the very 
products of a peace that is no longer as much threatened 
as it used to be. In this “Year of Europe,” as you have 
called it, we must begin to seek solutions based on prin- 
ciples which will guide our Atlantic zone of partnership 
for long periods to come. For this, you, Mr. President, 
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have had an orientation indicated as the European sum- 
mit conference tried to do last fall. 

Security, trade, monetary affairs, noneconomic coop- 
¢ration—there is certainly no lack of common tasks. 
Helsinki and Vienna: Chances of the relations between 
East and West begin to become clearer. But without the 
American commitment, this will not become a reality. 

By means of the treaties of Moscow and Warsaw and 
especially by means of our treaty with East Germany, the 
Federal Republic of Germany has played its part in order 
to open the way for multilateral efforts toward détente. 
The efforts of our so-called Ostpolitik are indeed, as 
Secretary of State, Mr. Rogers, and Dr. Kissinger have 
underlined, in perfect harmony with your own world- 
wide peace diplomacy, Mr. President. 

We shall face all challenges in the spirit of your own 
words, Mr. President: Courage, you once said, or, put- 
ting it more accurately, lack of fear is the result of 
discipline. 

We are confident that we shall succeed in organizing 
European peace in the course of establishing the balance 
of world power which you have described. And this is 
where the words of an author may come true, who is not 
entirely unknown to those present here this evening, 
and who wrote power could be transformed into “an in- 
strument of self-control.” 

Yet we should not deceive ourselves, organized peace 
will not be a period of social immobility. This would be 
neither possible, nor desirable for our nations. European 
Europe has begun the search for common answers to 
these problems, too, conscious that for our nations a good 
overall policy can no longer be kept separate from the 
dynamics of developments in the social field. 

Though the process of European union is by far not 
complete, you will, I am sure, sense the reality of our 
desire that this Europe be approached already now in 
such a way that it will be the one big important partner. 
¥. perceive of the courage to face the reality of tomorrow 
the most dependable guarantee for our belonging 
together. 

I am most grateful for the talks today, Mr. President, 
and also grateful that you have given me the chance to 
say that it is not only a great honor, but it is just as if a 
soldier is put into the most important task, that you ask 
me to join in this common fight to make peace safer to- 
gether, the two of us, and together with our partners. 

Thank you very much. 


I propose a toast, ladies and gentlemen, to the health of 
the President of the United States, to the health of Mrs. 
Nixon, to the future of what ties Europe and America to- 
gether, and hence to the happiness of our peoples. To the 
President of the United States. 


note: The President spoke at 9:50 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate William A. 
Morrill To Be Assistant Secretary for Planning and 
Evaluation. May 2, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate William A. Morrill, of Alexandria, Va., to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
Planning and Evaluation. He will succeed Laurence E. 
Lynn, Jr., who held the position from June 30, 1971, 
until he became Assistant Secretary of the Interior for 
Program Development and Budget on April 20, 1973. 

Mr. Morrill has been Assistant Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget for natural resources, eco- 
nomics, science, and technology programs in OMB’s 
budget operations since March 30, 1972. From 1971 to 
1972 he was deputy county executive of Fairfax County, 
Va. 

He was born on April 23, 1930, in Bronxville, N.Y. Mr. 
Morrill received his B.A. degree in government from Wes- 
leyan University in 1952 and his M.P.A. degree in public 
administration in 1953 from Syracuse University. 

From 1953 to 1962, he was a management analyst 
with the U.S. Air Force. In 1962 he joined the Bureau of 
the Budget’s National Security Division, where he was 
Deputy Division Chief until he resigned to become deputy 
county executive of Fairfax County in 1971. 

Mr. Morrill and his wife, Lois, reside in Alexandria 
Va., with their four daughters. 


Disaster Assistance for Kansas 


Announcement of Disaster Declaration and 
Authorization of Federal Assistance Following 
Severe Storms and Flooding. May 2, 1973 


The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Kansas as a result of severe storms and flooding, ° 
beginning on March 3, which caused serious and wide- 
spread damage to public and private property. The 
President’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in 
relief and recovery efforts. 

The Kansas delegation to the Senate and the House 
of Representatives had urged the President to honor its 
Governor’s request for a Presidential disaster declara- 
tion. The current State estimate for public property dam- 
age exceeds $2.5 million. The Governor also reported that 
total rainfall for the month of March exceeded all previ- 


‘ous rainfall amounts recorded. More than half of the 
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counties in the State were reported to have suffered flood 
damage. 

Federal disaster assistance, funded by the President’s 
Disaster Relief Fund, will consist primarily of the repair 
or replacement of roads and bridges damaged or de- 
stroyed by the flood waters. The Federal response in 
Kansas will be coordinated by the President’s Office of 
Emergency Preparedness, under the direction of Acting 
Director Darrell M. Trent. Disaster assistance specialists 
from OEP’s Region 7 (Kansas City) office have been in 
the area working under Francis X. Tobin, Regional Di- 
rector. Mr. Tobin will be designated as the Federal Co- 
ordinating Officer to work with the State in providing 
Federal disaster assistance under Public Law 91-606. 
Low-interest rate disaster loans will be made available by 
the Small Business Administration and the Farmers Home 
Administration. 


Secretary of the Army 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Howard H. Callaway. May 2, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Howard H. Callaway, of Pine Mountain, Ga., to 
be Secretary of the Army. He will succeed Robert F. 
Froehlke, who has been Secretary of the Army since 
July 1, 1971. 

Mr. Callaway is president of Interfinancial, Inc., in 
Atlanta, Ga., and chairman of the finance committee of 
Gardens Services, Inc., in Pine Mountain, Ga. During the 
89th Congress (1965-67) he represented Georgia’s Third 
Congressional District, and in 1966 he was a candidate 
for Governor of Georgia. 

He was born in La Grange, Ga., on April 2, 1927. 
Mr. Callaway attended the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology and received his B.S. degree from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N.Y., in 1949. From 1949 
to 1952 he served as an officer in the U.S. Army. 


During 1967-68 Mr. Callaway served as president of 
the Young Presidents Organization. He is chairman of 
the board of the Freedom Foundation, Valley Forge, Pa., 
a member of the Association of the United States Army 
and is the Republican national committeeman from Geor- 
gia. He is a former member of the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations and the board of regents 
of the University System of Georgia. 

Mr. Callaway is married to the former Elizabeth Wal- 
ton. They have two daughters and three sons. 


Phase III of the Economic 
Stabilization Program 


Statement by the President After Signing the Bill To 
Extend the Economic Stabilization Act and Directing 
Additional Steps in the Price Control Program. 

May 2, 1973 


The Congress has passed, and I have signed into law 
an extension of the Economic Stabilization Act. This legis- 
lation will permit continuation of a constructive and 
orderly program to restore price stability, and I con- 
gratulate the Congress on its action. 

After 18 months of great progress against inflation, 
prices soared again in February and March. Most of the 
increases were in the price of food, an area that strikes 
home for each of us every day. In these circumstances 
the temptation was strong to go for the superficially 
simple solution—to freeze prices across the board or even 
roll them back. We carefully considered that alternative. 
We firmly concluded, however, that such a move, taken 
at this time, would have created more problems for the 
average American than it would solve. 

If, on the one hand, the freeze had been brief, the 
country would soon have confronted all the old problems 
again with even greater urgency when the freeze expired. 
But if, on the other hand, the freeze were planned to last 
for an extended period, then our present rising prosperity 
would have ground to a halt and the controls system 
would eventually have broken down. 

Concerned as we are about the rise of prices, we must 
also recognize that there are some cases in which neces- 
sary supplies will not be available if prices are frozen or 
rolled back. We are seeing this now with oil and gas prod- 
ucts. Similarly, if we had forced the prices of meat back to 
their January levels, as some have suggested, customers 
would not be boycotting meat today but would instead 
be storming supermarkets to be the first in line for the 
scarce supply of meat. 

There are times, of course, when a price-wage freeze 
is necessary. August of 1971 was such a time. 

But the situation is very different today. The American 
economy is operating much closer to capacity than in the 
summer of 1971. As a result, there are many more cases 
today where freezing prices would cause shortages. More 
than that, today we have a flexible price and wage control 
system already in existence. If conditions require firmer 
action, generally or selectively, we are already well- 
equipped to take it. 

The price-wage control system is part of a larger anti- 
inflation program the cornerstone of which is a respon- 
sible budget policy. The healthy expansion of our 
economy, which is creating more jobs and better wages 
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today, could be transformed into a dangerously inflation- 
ary boom tomorrow if the rise in Federal spending 
accelerates. We must not let that happen. 

At the same time that we are following fiscal and 
monetary policies to restrain excessive demand in the 
marketplace, we also are acting to increase supplies, the 
best of all ways to fight rising prices. 

One area of special concern, of course, is food prices. 
We have been working in many ways to increase the sup- 
ply of food. We have greatly increased the acreage of land 
available for raising crops and grazing livestock. We have 
sold the Government-owned stocks of wheat and feed 
grains. We are no longer subsidizing the export of food, 
and we have acted to increase imports of meat, dried 
milk, and cheese. These measures cannot immediately 
offset the food shortages we have recently experienced— 
including those caused by the blizzards and floods of the 
last few months. However, what has been done, together 
with the spontaneous response of farmers to the present 
high prices, will have the effect of increasing food sup- 
plies and thus holding down prices. In fact, retail food 
prices have been rising less rapidly in recent weeks than 
earlier this year. We will continue to explore every possible 
way to meet the food inflation problem. 

We are also seeking to increase supplies of industrial 
materials by selling off stocks held in the Government’s 
strategic stockpile that are no longer required for national 
security. I have sent to the Congress the legislation neces- 
sary to effect this disposal and I urge its prompt enact- 
ment. I have also sent to the Congress a request for 
authority to suspend tariffs or other restrictions on imports 
where such action would be useful to restrain inflation; 
I hope this legislation will also be promptly and favorably 
considered. 

The third element in the Government’s anti-inflation 
program, in addition to checking the expansion of demand 
through appropriate fiscal and monetary policies and 
stimulating the expansion of supply, is the price-wage 
control system, now known as Phase III. 

In Phase III the Government has set forth standards 
of desirable price and wage behavior which are essen- 
tially the same standards used during Phase II. In some 
areas—food processing and distributing, construction and 
medical care—observance of these standards is man- 
datory just as it was in Phase II. For the rest of the 
economy, compliance is on a self-administering basis un- 
less the Government, through the Cost of Living Council, 
finds mandatory control necessary. As I have said before, 
Phase III will be as voluntary as it can be and as 
mandatory as it has to be. 

Since Phase III began, we have taken a number of 
steps to ensure the achievement of its goals. Mandatory 
price control has been imposed on the larger oil com- 
panies. Ceiling prices have been set for beef, pork, and 


lamb. Those wage agreements that have appeared in- 
consistent with price stabilization have been held up 
pending further study. The Internal Revenue Service is 
checking on some 500 large companies to be sure that 
their pricing procedures conform with the standards of 
Phase III. The Cost of Living Council is meeting with 
representatives of a number of large industries to gain a 
better understanding of the causes of their recent price 
increases. 

So that the Government can administer the Phase ITI 
price control program more effectively, I have directed 
the Cost of Living Council to take several further steps. 

First, it will obtain from the largest firms a full and 
detailed report on price changes that have been put into 
effect since the beginning of Phase ITI, so that it may order 
reduction of increases that have exceeded the standards. 

Second, a new system of prenotification will be in- 
stituted. If a major firm intends to raise its average 
prices more than 1.5 percent above the January 10 au- 
thorized level, it must notify the Cost of Living Council 
30 days in advance. This will give the Cost of Living 
Council an opportunity to determine whether or not the 
use of its authority to stop the increase, or some. other 
action, is warranted. 

Third, firms not exceeding the 1.5 percent iimit will 
still be required to report their actions quarterly, so that 
their conformity to the cost-justification standards may 
be checked. 

Fourth, additional resources will be assigned to ensure 
that these strengthened efforts are carried out fairly and 
effectively. 

The Cost of Living Council will provide the details of 
these actions. 

This Administration will continue to do everything it 
can to fight inflation, but others must also do their part if 
we are to succeed. Everyone has an interest in restoring 
reasonable price stability without ending the present pros- 
perity and without rigid suppression of free markets and 
free collective bargaining. 

Our great need is for more production. Only with more 
production can we fight inflation while still providing the 
goods and services people want. 


Today I address the call for more production partic- 
ularly to the Nation’s farmers, because it is the price of 
food more than anything else that now blocks the return of 
price stability. There are many grounds on which such 
an appeal can be based. Prices are high, world demand is 
strong, and economic conditions are such that farmers 
will improve their incomes by producing more. This is 
especially true of animal products—meat, dairy products 
and eggs. Continuously rising food prices, on the other 
hand, would create greater pressure for controls, pres- 
sures which could be hard to resist even though the con- 
trols would hurt consumers as well as farmers. 
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The country needs more food, and American farmers 
have never failed to deliver when the country needed 
them. Although our farmers have had to contend with 
miserable weather conditions in recent months, their pro- 
ductive capacity is still not fully utilized. 


Labor and management also can contribute to the 
fight against inflation by continuing to improve produc- 
tivity. Rising productivity attacks inflation both by in- 
creasing supplies and by holding down costs. Progress on 
this front to date has been encouraging. Since the summer 
of 1971, output per man-hour has risen 50 percent faster 
than it has over the long-term. It is imperative that we 
continue this excellent performance, even though it will 
become more difficult to do so as the economy reaches 
higher levels. 


Labor and management have also been contributing 
to our stabilization efforts through responsible collective 
bargaining. The average size of increases in collective 
bargaining agreements was lower in the first quarter of 
1973 than before the new economic policy began. I am 
also encouraged by the record to date in maintaining 
industrial peace. In short, the cooperation of American 
labor and management in the stabilization effort has been 
outstanding. 


The American people look to labor and management to 
continue constructive behavior. 

Although I believe that prices will not rise as much 
in the months ahead as they did in February and March, 
price increases will probably be higher than we would 
like for some months. We should be mature enough to 
recognize that there is no instant remedy for this problem. 
We are dealing with a condition that is worldwide in 
scope and indeed has been less severe and more effectively 
confronted here than in most other countries. Working 
together, the American people will solve the problem of 
inflation, but that process will require patience, coopera- 
tion, and understanding from us all. 

Meanwhile, let us not overlook the great strengths of 
our economy. We have more people at work than ever 
before, earning higher real incomes and consuming more 
goods and services per capita than at any time in our past. 
Inflation is a potential danger to all and a present hard- 
ship for some but nevertheless the American people are 
enjoying the fruits of an extraordinarily effective eco- 
nomic system. Any superficially appealing actions that 
would disrupt or abandon that system would ultimately 
cause far more damage than they would repair. 


NOTE: As enacted, the Economic Stabilization Act Amendments of 
1973 (S. 398) is Public Law 93-28, approved April 30, 1973. 





VISIT OF CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT OF 
THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Joint Statement by President Nixon and Chancellor Brandt Following Their 
Meetings. May 2, 1973 


The President of the United States of America Richard M. Nixon 
and the Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany Willy Brandt 
confirmed at their meetings in Washington on May 1 and 2 the relation- 
ship of trust and confidence between the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and discussed the future relationship between the 
United States and Western Europe, questions of Alliance and Defense 
Policy, current and long-term problems of West-East relations and other 
international questions. Secretary of State William P. Rogers and Foreign 
Minister Walter Scheel held complementary talks and shared in part of 
the discussions between the President and the Chancellor. Federal Min- 
ister Egon Bahr discussed particular questions relating to Berlin. 

There was full agreement that the relations between the United 
States and Western Europe will be governed in the future as in the past 
by adherence to their common ideals of democratic freedom, human 
rights and social justice. 

The President and the Chancellor are convinced that the peace and 
prosperity of their nations depend on the preservation and consolidation 
of Atlantic solidarity. 
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The Chancellor welcomed the assurance given by President Nixon 
that the United States will continue to support European unification and 
affirmed the readiness of the Federal Republic of Germany, together 
with the other members of the European Community and its institutions, 
to participate in an open and comprehensive discussion concerning the 
nature of a balanced partnership between the uniting Western Europe 
and the United States. It was noted by the President and the Chancellor 
that these discussions must deal with common problems as well as com- 
mon opportunities, and should also consider arrangements in which Japan 
and Canada could share. In this context the constructive dialogue with 
the United States envisaged by the Conference of Heads of State and 
Government of the European Community last October will be particu- 
larly useful. The Chancellor welcomed President Nixon’s intention to 
intensify this dialogue by his visit to Western Europe later this year, 
including the President’s plan to meet with NATO and the European 
Community. 

The Chancellor recalled the decisions taken at the Conference of 
Heads of State and Government in Paris. 


He expressed the conviction that the nine States which aim at a com- 
prehensive transformation of their relations into a European Union by 
1980, will, acting in common, make a joint contribution in the interna- 
tional field in line with Western Europe’s determination to follow an 
outward-looking policy, toward social progress, peace and cooperation. 
Europe’s enlarged responsibility in international politics will be evident 
in its loyalty to traditional friendships and alliances. 

The President and the Federal Chancellor were in agreement that 
the new round of negotiations in GATT, which originated in the com- 
mon initiative of the United States, the European Community and Japan, 
will have a decisive importance for the future liberalization and develop- 
ment of international trade, for the improvement of world living stand- 
ards, and for the maintenance of peace. The President and the Chan- 
cellor consider the successful course of these negotiations to be a political 
task of great significance in the solution of which their governments will 
constructively participate. They agreed on the importance that all par- 
ticipants enter the GATT negotiations, which they expect to start in the 
fall, with a liberal negotiating concept. 

There was agreement that the multilateral negotiations on the reform 
of world-wide monetary and trade relations must constitute another con- 
tribution to a new phase of productive cooperation between the United 
States and the European Community in the spirit of a comprehensive 
Atlantic partnership among equals. 

The President and the Chancellor noted that good cooperation in 
the monetary field during the last months facilitated the solution of the 
recent monetary crisis. The initiative and determination shown in this 
connection by the governments concerned have strengthened the prospects 
of a comprehensive reform. 

The President and the Chancellor underlined the identity of interests 
in security and detente in Europe and emphasized in this context the con- 
tinued need of a balanced military power relationship between West and 
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East. The unity and solidarity of the Alliance, an adequate presence of 
US forces in Europe, and a credible deterrent are indispensable for this 
purpose. Both sides agreed that the negotiations on a mutual and bal- 
anced reduction of forces and on the limitation of strategic armaments 
must meet these requirements. The President and the Chancellor shared 
the conviction that while seeking to reduce the military confrontation in 
Europe, the capacity of the Alliance to assure the security of all of its 
partners at any time must be preserved without qualification. 


The President and the Chancellor, in discussing the broad nature of 
the Atlantic partnership during the coming period, agreed that the rela- 
tionship must develop in a way to ensure that each partner contributes 
appropriately toward the burden of the common defense. Intensified 
cooperation among the European Alliance partners in the defense field 
will be of substantial assistance. 


The results produced so far by the policy of detente pursued by the 
United States and the countries of Western Europe on the one hand and 
the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe on the other encour- 
age the governments of the United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany to continue along the road of negotiations and to respond posi- 
tively to a constructive policy on the part of the East. This applies above 
all to the preparations for a Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe. The two governments share the hope that such a conference 
will soon come about, that it will produce tangible humanitarian im- 
provements, promote mutual cooperation and communication and thus 
help gradually to overcome the division of Europe. The President and 
the Chancellor expressed their satisfaction at the intensive Atlantic coop- 
eration during the preparations which should be continued in close con- 
sultation within the Alliance. 


They also reviewed the implementation of the Berlin Agreement of 
1971 and noted the practical improvements it has brought to the life of 
the city and its inhabitants. They agreed that respect of the letter and 
spirit of the Berlin Agreement by all parties concerned is essential for a 
continuing relaxation of tension in Europe. 


It was considered that expanded international air traffic to the West- 
ern Sectors of Berlin would constitute further progress. 


The President and the Chancellor, in discussing events in Southeast 
Asia, emphasized that it is now imperative for the Paris Agreement to be 
fully and scrupulously implemented. Until this is the case the contribu- 
tions which the United States and the Federal Republic of Germany 
desire to make to the humanitarian relief and reconstruction of all the 
states of Indochina cannot become fully effective. 


The President and the Chancellor underlined the interest of their 
governments in peace and stability in the Middle East. They expressed 
their conviction that steps to initiate negotiations between the parties 
most directly concerned, based on the November 1967 Security Council 


Resolution, are essential to help bring about progress towards a stable 
peace in the area. 
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United States Foreign Policy for the 
1970’s: Shaping a Durable Peace 


The President’s Remarks Upon Transmitting 
His Report to the Congress. May 3, 1973 


Good evening. 


The year 1972 was a time of more dramatic progress 
toward a lasting peace in the world than any other year 
since the end of World War II. But as encouraging as 
that progress was, we cannot rest on our laurels now. 

1973 and the years to come will test whether America 
will go forward into a new era of international relations, 
or whether we will go backward into preoccupation with 
ourselves, thus allowing the world to slip back into its age- 
old patterns of conflict. 

If we meet this test, the rewards can be great. If we do 
not, a priceless opportunity may be tragically lost. 

It is against this background of hope and danger that 
I have today submitted to the Congress my fourth annual 
report on United States foreign policy. Tonight I want to 
share with you some highlights of that report. 

Since the time of my last foreign policy review, we have 
witnessed historic achievements on a number of fronts. 
After more than two decades of hostility and isolation, we 
have begun an entirely new relationship with the People’s 
Republic of China when I visited Peking last year. 

Travel, exchanges, and trade between our two coun- 
tries are accelerating. This month we shall open liaison 
offices in each other’s capitals, headed by distinguished 
senior diplomats. 

The United States and the Soviet Union have taken a 
decisive turn away from the confrontation of the past 
quarter century. At our meeting last May, the Soviet lead- 
ers and I established a set of basic principles to govern 
our relations. 

We signed a series of cooperative agreements, and we 
laid the foundation for major increases in trade. Most 
importantly, we reached an unprecedented agreement lim- 
iting the nuclear arsenals that have haunted the world for 
a generation. 

In the early months of 1973, intensive negotiations and 
a decisive military policy brought us at last to a just set- 
tlement of the long and costly war in Vietnam. We 
achieved our fundamental objectives—a cease-fire, the re- 
turn of our prisoners, a commitment to account for those 
missing in action, the honorable withdrawal of our forces, 
and the right of the people of South Vietnam to determine 
their own political future. 

But the peace in Vietnar, and the parallel peace in 
Laos remain fragile because of North Vietnam’s continued 
violations of the peace agreement. A cease-fire still has not 
been reached in Cambodia. We earnestly hope these prob- 
lems can be solved at the conference table. We will not 
turn our back on our friends and allies while Hanoi makes 
a mockery of its promise to help keep the peace. 
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During recent months, with less fanfare than in negotia- 
tions with our adversaries, but with no less dedication, we 
have also been working closely with our Atlantic and Pa- 
cific partners. In addition, we have moved toward major 
reform of the international economic system, although the 
process of readjustment is still marked by crises. 

We have continued to share more responsibilities with 
our friends under the Nixon Doctrine. In sum, recalling 
the challenges we faced and the goals we set at the outset 
of this Administration, all Americans can take satisfaction 
in the record of the recent past. 

But our progress in the early 1970’s has been more 
marked in reducing tensions than in restructuring partner- 
ships. That is why we must make 1973 not only the “Year 
of Europe,” as some have called it, but also the year of 
renewal for all of America’s alliances and friendships. 

In this spirit, we shall cooperate with our European 
friends to forge even stronger partnerships, cemented by 
a new articulation of the goals we share. 

There will be the closest collaboration on such major 
issues as the mutual and balanced reduction of forces in 
Europe, the European Security Conference, and the cur- 
rent round of strategic arms limitation talks. Before the 


- end of the year, I will visit our Atlantic allies. 


We shall also continue to attach the highest priority to 
our relations with our major Pacific ally, Japan. Prime 
Minister Tanaka will visit the United States this summer 
for talks on this subject. 

We shall work with all concerned nations to create a 
stable monetary system and to promote freer trade. To 
make this possible, I again urge the Congress to pass 
promptly the crucial trade legislation I submitted last 
month. 

We are also seeking in 1973 to further the positive 
momentum in our relations with the Soviet Union. I look 
forward to welcoming the Soviet leadership to this coun- 
try later in the year. 

Dr. Kissinger leaves tonight for Méscow to prepare for 
that visit. New U.S.-Soviet talks are already underway 
aiming for further agreements on controlling nuclear 
weapons. 

We shall also continue this year to build our promising 
new relationship with the People’s Republic of China. 

We shall pay particular attention to our neighbors in 
this hemisphere. Secretary Rogers is soon to embark on a 
trip to Latin America, and I look forward to a similar 
journey myself during my second term. 

We shall do our part with others to reduce tensions and 
increase opportunity in such areas as the Middle East, 
South Asia, and Africa. 

We shall continue building new partnerships of shared 
responsibilities with all our friends around the globe. Ap- 
proval of the foreign aid bill which I sent to the Congress 
this week will be fundamental to this effort. 

Our policy in the world for the next 4 years can be 
summarized quite simply: 
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Where peace is newly planted, we shall work to make 
it thrive. 

Where bridges have been built, we shall work to make 
them stronger. 

Where friendships have endured, we shall work to make 
them grow. 

We shall keep America strong, involved in the world, 
meeting the responsibilities which no other free nation is 
able to meet in building a structure of peace. 

I said upon taking office more than 4 years ago that a 
nation could aspire to no higher honor than the title 
of peacemaker. America has done much to earn that title 
since then. Let us resolve to do still more in the years 
ahead. 


Thank you, and good evening. 


NOTE: The President recorded the remarks for use on radio. 

For the President’s message to the Congress transmitting his re- 
port, see the following item. The text of his report to the Congress 
will be printed in next week’s issue. 


United States Foreign Policy for the 
1970’s: Shaping a Durable Peace 


The President’s Message to the Congress Transmitting 
the Fourth Annual Report on United States 
Foreign Policy. May 3, 1973 


To the Congress of the United States: 


This Administration attaches fundamental importance 
to the articulation as well as the execution of foreign 
policy. 

Public understanding is, of course, essential in a democ- 
racy. It is all the more urgent in a fast changing world, 
which requires continuing, though redefined, American 
leadership. One of my basic goals is to build a new con- 
sensus of support in the Congress and among the Ameri- 
can people for a responsible foreign policy for the 1970’s. 


These were the reasons that I began the practice of an- 
nual Presidential Reports to the Congress. This fourth 
Review, like the previous ones, sets forth the philosophical 
framework of our policy and discusses major trends and 
events in this context. Two other important documents 
complement this one with the more detailed record of 
current questions and policies. The Secretary of State’s 
third annual report of April 19, 1973, covers our specific 
country, regional, and functional policies and provides 
basic documentation. The Secretary of Defense’s yearly 
report of April 3, 1973, presents a thorough accounting 
of our policies and programs for national defense. 


It is my hope that this Report will inform and lift the 
national dialogue on our purposes and our place in the 
world. 

RicHArRD Nixon 
The White House, 
May 3, 1973. 


NOTE: For the President’s remarks upon transmitting his report to 
the Congress, see the preceding item. The text of his report will be 
printed in next week’s issue. 


Assistant to the President 


Statement by the White House Press Secretary 
Announcing the Appointment of Gen. Alexander 
M. Haig, Jr. May 4, 1973 


President Nixon has asked me to announce today the 
interim appointment of General Alexander M. Haig, Jr., 
currently the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, to be an 
Assistant to the President. 

In this role, General Haig will assume many of the 
responsibilities formerly held by H. R. Haldeman. These 
responsibilities include coordination of the work of the 
White House Staff and administration of the immediate 
Office of the President. General Haig will assume these 
responsibilities immediately. 

During the past years, the President has worked closely 
with General Haig, who served in the key position of 
Deputy Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs and as Deputy to Dr. Kissinger. General Haig 
consulted closely with the President on national security 
matters and undertook a number of missions on the Presi- 
dent’s behalf in relation to the agreement to end the war 
in Vietnam. 

President Nixon values General Haig’s experience and 
integrity, and has confidence in his proven abilities as an 
excellent administrator. 


NOTE: Press Secretary Ronald L. Ziegler made the announcement at 
his news conference in Florida on Friday, May 4, 1973. It was not 
issued in the form of a White House press release. 


Older Americans Comprehensive 
Services Amendments of 1973 


Statement by the President on Signing the 
Bill Into Law. May 4, 1973 


I have signed S. 50, the Older Americans Compre- 
hensive Services Amendments of 1973. This legislation 
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extends through fiscal year 1975 the appropriation au- 
thorization for the Older Americans Act of 1965 and 
expands the range of services provided for the elderly 
under that and other acts. 

Last fall I felt compelled to veto another bill extending 
the older Americans programs. I am particularly pleased 
that S. 50 eliminates many of the significant problems 
which were present in the earlier legislation while also 
building upon the strengths of existing programs. 

Specifically, S. 50 provides authorization levels which 
avoid the cruel over-promises implied by the levels in the 
earlier bill. I applaud the Congress for taking such a 
responsible stand and ask that it show similar restraint as 
it considers other authorizing and spending bills which 
will come before it. 

S. 50 also authorizes financial assistance for area-wide 
planning within individual States, thus opening the way 
to more comprehensive and coordinated systems for the 
delivery of services. Within those systems, the bill en- 
courages more effective focusing of resources so that we 
can set up programs to meet needs identified by State 
and local leaders. I am sure that many older Americans 
who have volunteered thousands of hours of their time 
to serve others will also be gratified that S. 50 provides for 
a continuation of the Foster Grandparent and the Retired 
Senior Volunteer Program—two efforts which have my 
wholehearted support. 

In sum, S. 50 represents another step forward to assist 
older Americans, and I am proud and pleased to sign it 
into law. 

In recent years, the executive and Congressional 
branches, working together, have strengthened programs 
for the elderly in a number of ways that should be a 
source of pride for all Americans: 

—Levels in the Administration on Aging will have 
risen from $28 million in fiscal year 1970 to $196 
million in fiscal year 1974, a seven-fold increase in 
only 4 years. 

—Social security benefits rates have been increased by 
51 percent in the last 4 years, and cash benefits paid 
to the elderly will have increased from $22.5 billion 
in 1970 to $41.5 billion in fiscal year 1974. 

—Medicare and Medicaid benefits for the elderly will 
have increased from $7.8 billion in 1970 to $11.5 
billion in the coming fiscal year. 

—Total Federal outlays which benefit the elderly will 
have increased 71 percent from fiscal year 1970 to 
1974, rising from $37.2 billion to $63.8 billion. 

—In fiscal year 1974, Federal outlays to benefit the 
elderly will represent almost 24 percent of the total 


Federal budget, up from less than 18 percent in 
1970. 


All of this progress helps to fulfill the hope of older 
men and women throughout America of achieving lives 
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of independence and dignity. It represents, as well, the 
continuing commitment of this Administration to im- 
proving the lives of all our elderly citizens. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


As enacted, the bill (S. 50) is Public Law 93-29, approved May 3, 
1973. 


Department of the Treasury 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Edward C. 
Schmults To Be General Counsel. May 4, 1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Edward C. Schmults, of Chappaqua, N.Y., to be 
General Counsel for the Department of the Treasury. He 
will succeed Samuel R. Pierce, who has held the position 
since June 15, 1970. 

Mr. Schmults is a partner in the law firm of White & 
Case, in New York, N.Y., and specializes in corporate 
and securities law. He joined the firm in 1958 and has 
been a partner since 1965. 

He was born on February 6, 1931, in Paterson, N.J. 
Mr. Schmults received his B.S. degree from Yale Uni- 
versity in 1953 and was graduated cum laude from the 
Harvard University School of Law in 1958. He served as 
an Officer in the U.S. Marine Corps from 1953 to 1955. 

Mr. Sci:mults is a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, and has served as a member of the latter’s com- 
mittees on securities regulation and lawyer recruitment. 
He is the author of a number of articles and is a lecturer 
at the Practicing Law Institute on business acquisitions 
and securities laws. 

He is married to the former Diane Beers. They have 


two sons and one daughter and reside in Chappaqua, 
N.Y. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Lewis M. Helm To Be Assistant Secretary 
for Public Affairs. May 4 ,1973 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Lewis M. Helm, of Silver Spring, Md., to be As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
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Public Affairs. He will succeed Robert O. Beatty, who 
held the position from March 31, 1971, to March 31, 
1973. 

Mr. Helm has been a Public Information Officer at 
the Department of the Interior since December 20, 1971. 
From February to September 1969 he was a public affairs 
consultant, then Assistant to the Secretary, at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. From September 1969 to Decem- 
ber 1970, Mr. Helm was Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior for Programs. 

He was born in Riverdale, Md., on September 9, 1931. 
Mr. Helm attended American University. From 1950 to 
1954 he was a reporter for the Wichita Eagle and the 
Washington Times-Herald. During 1954-55 he was a 
press assistant with the Republican National Committee, 
and from 1956 to 1959 he was public relations director 
for the Plumbing Fixtures Manufacturers Association. 

From 1960 to 1969, Mr. Helm was a public relations 
consultant, and also was public relations director for the 
Home Manufacturers Association (1961-63), Citizens 
for Presidential Vote for D.C. (1961), and a number of 
campaigns for elective office. From 1963 to 1965 he was 
campaign chairman of the Young Republicans National 
Federation. 

Mr. Helm and his wife Alice, a Deputy Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel at the Department of Commerce, reside in 
Silver Spring, Md. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


World Trade Week, 1973 
Proclamation 4214. May 4, 1973 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


We stand today on the threshold of a new era of peace 
in the world—a time that opens new and ever-widening 
opportunities for global cooperation which can bring a 
greater measure of progress and prosperity for the peoples 
of all nations. One of the most powerful forces for such 
progress can be the expansion of world trade. 

Our advanced industrial technology, our highly effi- 
cient agricultural system, and our increasingly productive 
labor force have combined to make America the world’s 
largest exporter of all countries in the world. In the process 
we have also become the world’s largest marketing coun- 
try for the products of other countries. 

History clearly demonstrates that trade creates more 
and better-paying jobs for American workers, a wider 
choice of products for American consumers, enhanced 
opportunities for the creative and competitive skills of 


American business, and‘a higher standard of living for all 
Americans. 


But we also know that expanded trade must be 
achieved within the context of an international economic 
system which is fair to all participants. For this reason 
the United States proposed major reforms in the interna- 
tional monetary field in 1972; marked progress toward 
their adoption is presently being made. For this same 
reason, I have recently submitted to the Congress the 
Trade Reform Act of 1973. Its enactment will enable 
the United States to enter the international trade negotia- 
tions later this year with the tools we need to achieve fair 
reductions in trade barriers, to help build a new inter- 
national economic order and to advance our interests 
within it. 

Under such legislation, the United States can con- 
tinue to work with other nations in building a fair and 
open trading world. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, RicHarp Nixon, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby proclaim the 
week beginning May 20, 1973, as World Trade Week, 
and I call upon all Americans to cooperate in observing 
that week by participating with the business community 
and all levels of Government in activities that emphasize 
the importance of world trade to the United States 
economy and to our relations with other nations. 

In Witness WuHeEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
this fourth day of May in the year of our Lord nineteen 
hundred seventy-three, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred ninety-seventh. 


RicHarp Nixon 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:18 pm, 
May 4, 1973] 


NOTE: The text of the proclamation was released at Key Biscayne, 
Fla. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 


April 30 

The White House announced that, as previously 
agreed, Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Assistant to the President 
of the United States, will arrive in Moscow on May 4 for 
an exchange of views on matters of mutual interest to the 
Soviet Union and the United States. 


President William R. Tolbert, Jr., of Liberia will meet 
with President Nixon in Washington on June 5. 
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May I 


The bipartisan Congressional leadership met with the 
President at the White House to discuss the President’s 
message on foreign assistance. 

Ambassadors Joseph Ndabaniwe of Burundi and 
Berndt von Staden of the Federal Republic of Germany 
presented their credentials to the President in ceremonies 
in the Oval Office at the White House. 

Chancellor Willy Brandt of the Federal Republic of 
Germany met with the President at the White House. 

The President accepted, with regret and with deep 

appreciation for his outstanding service to the Nation, the 
resignation of Robert F. Froehlke as Secretary of the 
Army. 
The President accepted, with regret and with decp 
appreciation for his contributions during the formative 
years of the Postal Rate Commission, the resignation of 
William J. Crowley as a member and Chairman of the 
Commission. 

The President met at the White House with members of 
the Cabinet. 


May 2 


The President met at the White House with Vice Presi- 
dent Spiro T. Agnew, George P. Shultz, Secretary of the 
Treasury, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve, Roy L. Ash, Director of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, Dr. Herbert Stein, Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, and John T. Dunlop, 
Director of the Cost of Living Council. 

The President has accepted, with regret and with deep 
appreciation for his outstanding service, the resignation of 
Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., as General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, effective June 1, 1973. 

The Labor-Management Advisory Committee of the 
Cost of Living Council met with the President at the 
White House. 

The President today accepted the resignation of John 
Stevens Lieb as an Examiner in Chief of the Patent Office. 

The President today accepted with regret the resigna- 
tion of Thomas B. Curtis as a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting, 
effective April 14, 1973. 


May 3 


Ambassador David K. E. Bruce met with the Presi- 
dent at the White House prior to assuming his post as 
Chief of the U.S. Liaison Office in Peking. 

David Packard, former Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
met with the President at the White House. 

President Nixon and the President of the French Re- 
public, Georges Pompidou, have agreed to meet in Ice- 
land, at the invitation of the Government of Iceland, on 
May 31 and June 1, 1973. 

Senator Bill Brock of Tennessee called on the Presi- 
dent at the White House to present letters of appreciation 
from elementary school students from Bethel Springs, 
Tenn. 

The President greeted William Sterrett, winner of the 
1972 President’s Cup Regatta. He was accompanied by 
Congressman Thomas S. Foley of Washington. 

Congressman Samuel L. Devine of Ohio met with the 
President to present to him the Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer Americanism Award. 

Senator Barry Goldwater of Arizona met with the 
President at the White House. The President asked Sena- 
tor Goldwater to serve as his Personal Representative at 
the 1973 Paris Air Show to be held May 24—June 3, 1973. 

Mabel Liang, 1972 National Outstanding Teenager, 
called on the President at the White House. She was 
accompanied by Congressman Edward J. Derwinski of 
Illinois. 

Senator Jesse A. Helms and a group of citizens from 
Greensboro, N.C., called on the President at the White 
House to give him a set of cufflinks to replace a set lost 
during his campaign visit to North Carolina on Novem- 
ber 4, 1972. 

The President signed his fourth annual foreign policy 
report to the Congress in a ceremony in the Cabinet Room 
at the White House. 

Gen. Alexander M. Haig, Jr., Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Army, met with the President at the White House. 

The President left Washington for a stay at his home 
in Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 

The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 1, 1973 

E.uior L. RICHARDSON, of Massachusetts, to 
be Attorney General, vice Richard G. 
Kleindienst. 

Rosert L. DuPont, of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Special Action Office 
for Drug Abuse Prevention, vice Paul L. 
Perito, resigned. 


Submitted May 2, 1973 

Howargp H. Catitaway, of Georgia, to be Secre- 
tary of the Army, vice Robert F. Froehlke, 
resigned. 

Wiitram A. Morpritu, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, vice Laurence E. Lynn, Jr. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED TO THE 
SENATE—Continued 
Submitted May 2, 1973—Continued 
The following-named persons to be Assistant 
Directors of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency: 
Amnom H. Karz, of California, vice Spur- 
geon M. Keeny, Jr., resigned. 
Rosert M. Bene, of Michigan, vice Vice 
Adm. John Marshall Lee, US. Navy, 
resigned. 


Submitted May 3, 1973 


Rosert C. Hii, of New Hampshire, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice G. War- 
ren Nutter, resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved April 30, 1973 
q Public Law 93-28 
nomic Stabilization Act Amendments of 
1973. 


Approved May 3, 1973 
Public Law 93-29 


Older Americans Comprehensive Service 
Amendments of 1973. 


CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


Listed below are releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary during the 
period covered by this issue which have not 
been included in the issue. 


Released May 2, 1973 


News briefing: on the economic stabilization 
program—by George P. Shultz, Secretary 
of the Treasury, Herbert Stein, Chairman, 
Council of Economic Advisers and John 
Dunlop, Director, Cost of Living Council. 


Released May 3, 1973 


News briefing (held on May 2, 1973): on the 
foreign policy report—by Dr. Henry A. Kis- 
singer, Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs. 

News briefing (held on May 3, 1973): on the 
foreign policy report—by Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 








Editor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in this issue will be printed next week. 
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